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THEME AND RHEME AS IMMEDIATE 
CONSTITUENTS 


N. BARR I 
SUMMARY 


Bloomfield’s Immediate Constituent Analysis has been incor- 
porated in Generative Grammar and seems widely accepted. The 
Dutch School, represented mainly by Reichling and Uhlenbeck, 
is perhaps the only one to consider it a worthless “parsing”. Check- 
ing this, one finds that Wells’s expansion principle is differently 
applied to phrases and to clauses : phrase analysis takes care of the 
meaning of the actual occurrence, but clauses are divided according 
to an a priori NP + VP clause-type. Calling both applications “ICs 
by expansion” is a misunderstanding : a phrase may be an expan- 
sion of its nucleus, but a clause is not expanded by its parts— it con- 
sists of them. That is why present ICs analysis is unfit for clauses. 
Now Dutch criticism rightly attacks clause-parsing but its general 
denial of hierarchy is unacceptable. My solution for clauses is double : 
(a) a non-dichotomous expansion analysis to discover clause-type 
(phrases contained) ; (b) a dichotomous cutting according to “actual 
sentence bipartition” into theme and rheme as hinted by Hockett. 
These are found in phrases too, but do not necessarily coincide 
with nucleus and satellite. 


0. ICs ANALYSIS CRITICISED 

“Probably the most tantalizing remark in modern linguistic 
history occurs on page 161 of Leonard Bloomfield’s Language: 
Any English speaking person who concerns himself with this matter, 
is sure to tell us that the immediate constituents of Poor John ran 
away are the two forms poor John and ran away [. . .]” says 
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Chatman (1955 : 377). The remark was indeed far reaching, in that 
it has served as a basis for much of American and European (e.g. 
Frei, 1968: 3. 11) present-day syntax, in one form or another: 
what is sometimes called the “Chomskyan revolution” is in this 
respect unrevolutionary, for it has adopted neo-Bloomfieldian 

phrase -structure analysis as it was. 

* 

Yet there is at least one school of linguistics which does not accept 
Bloomfield’s tenet. This is the Dutch School, represented by 
A. Reiohling ^ind E. M. Uhlenbeck. Their critique is directed at 
Chomsky, but through him at Bloomfield’s idea : 

There is something radically wrong with Chomsky’s [. . .] model, namely 
that it is based exclusively on the most traditional kind of grammar [. . .] 
including the logical pattern of analysis into subject, predicate and all the 

rest (Reichling, 1961 : 15). 

In fact it is the traditional way of parsing as is done practically everywhere 
in school. [. . .] Accordingly the sentence the man hit the hall is first divided 
by Chomsky into a noun phrase : the man and a verb phrase hit the hall and 
these two parts are further analyzed [. . .] (Uhlenbeck, 1973 : 7—8 ; Lyons, 
1968: 1.6.2. is of the same view). 

Uhlenbeck’s analysis is quite different: 

9 

The hearer after having heard the first three words, will establish two con- 
nections, (1) between the and man and (2) between the man and hit. Then the 
fourth word the cannot be integrated with the preceding three, but it can 
be connected with the next word hall [. . .] The hall can now be integrated 
with the already existing group the man hit . The syntactic structure of the 
whole sentence can be represented by the following graph : 


the man hit the ball 



(Uhlenbeck, 1973 : 8). 

tjhlenbeck’s proposal cannot be easily ignored. Everyone who 
accepts or accepted the ICs procedure must answer this challenge 
for himself. 

1. PRINCIPLE OF THE ANALYSIS 

% 

Bloomfield, as is known, did not say what underlies that natural 
response of the English speaking person. This was left to his dis- 
ciples to complete. To date, the most elaborate treatment of ICA 
techniques is still that of Wells (1947) which seems to be the 
source for Chomsky’s Phrase Structure Grammar also. But there 
will be other formulations, not all of them identical, as we shall see. 


* 
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Wells calls his principle of analysis expansion and accredits it to 
Habris. Incidentally, seen from the opposite angle, the principle 
may be called reduction (Frei, 1968 : 44—53 ; actually Wells, 
working “downwards”, should have preferred the latter term). 
By substituting short sequences for longer ones we divide the latter 
into their relevant constituents, avoiding ones like a man are (The 
sons and daughters of a man are called his children ) because it is not 
an expansion of anything. 

Yet a careful reading of Wells’s codification as well as of current 
individual-language descriptions reveals that there are really two 
different applications of the expansion principle. 


2. ACTUAL STRUCTURAL ORDER 

0 9 

One such application is the IC analysis of phrases . down to their 
minimal parts. In typical phrases, there is any number of such 
minimal elements, which must be grouped into two main consti- 
tuents. These are then further divided, and so on. There are some 
formal indications for cutting, but when these fail, the analysis has 
recourse to the meaning of the occurrence of the phrase : 

[. . .] there are many instances of a sequence which in some occurrences has 
one meaning and in other occurrences has another, and which, moreover, 
has different analyses into ICs accordingly. An example is the sequence 
old men and women. In one meaning this is nearly synonymous with old men 
and old women; in another, with women and old men. One of the prime func- 
tions of analysis into ICs is to reveal a formal difference correlated with the 
semantic one. [. . .] This sort of equivocation [. . .] is certainly widespread. 
Its import for grammar is very great. For it means that the grammarian 
must include among his data something more than morphemes and their 
sequences. Grammatical 'order’ is something more than mere sequence. 
To this 'something more’ we proposed to give the name construction . (Wells, 

1947 : §§30, 31). 


This way of looking for immediate constituents seems to me quite 
right and necessary, because it aims at something which is not con- 
tained in descriptions of sequences by way of the classes of elements 


appearing in them, be 



a 


parts of speech” or more sophisticated 


class differentiations. ICs here are actual parts in a certain occurrence 
of a sequence, correlated with its actual, ad hoc organisation of mean- 


ing 


that Bloomfield (1933 : 210) 


had 


called structural order. 



shall retain this name to designate the principle of ICs analysis 
in phrases. Seeking this actual structural order seems to me to be 
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the really tantalizing part of Bloomfield’s suggestion. Not that 

* 

it was all new, for this kind of analysis used to be done and is still 
fruitfully done in interpreting complex derivatives and compounds 


in Indo-European and other 



according to the actual 


construction holding between the parts we divide, as Bloomfield 

did, un -gentlemanly , not ungentle -manly nor ungentleman-ly etc. 

■ 

What was, however, an innovation, was trying to give this techni- 
que a place in a scientific system. 

A specific trait of this expansion analysis in the sub-clause levels 
is that it is essentially dichotomous, i.e. yields only two constituents 
for every constitute, at least where no coordination (see below, 
4.1) holds, that is, in what is called subordinative constructions. 


3. PARSING 

When we check Wells’s treatment of clauses , we see a different 
use of the expansion principle. Clauses are mostly discussed in the 
paragraphs 1 — 17, which are said to apply only non-semantic cri- 
teria (Wells, 1947 : § 30). It is not always explicitly said what 
these criteria are, but apparently they agree with what Bloomfield 
himself had in mind when analysing Poor J ohn ran away as an ex- 
pansion of J ohn ran. But what exactly is the principle behind this 
last cut ? 

At a first look, John ran can only have one division, namely 
between the two words. However, these two. words contain more 
than two minimal linguistic signs, or morphemes : John commutes 
with articled (definite) nouns like the boy, so that it may be said 
to contain the definite article category. Ran has further the cate- 
gories “past tense”, “noncontinuous aspect” and perhaps “indic- 
ative” too, beside its root. Why not consider cutting somewhere 
else among these six morphs ? The word boundary is clearly what 
influenced Bloomfield in his analysis ; but as elsewhere, word 
boundaries have no structural importance : in inflecting languages, 
e.g. Latin, He ran is one word, cucurrit , which we still have to ana- 
lyse into ICs, choosing between different cuts among its categories. 

The decision to cut Poor J ohn / / ran away may be correct when 
we look for subject and predicate, or for NP and VP. Is it correct 
for immediate constituents too? It is precisely this decision that 
has been diagnosed as “traditional parsing” by Reichleng and 
Uhlenbeck (above, § 1). This parsing is done according to a pre- 
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established code or recipe” (Wells, 1947 : § 4 ; cf. also the strict 
instructions in Alyeshmerni and Taubr, 1970 : 157 ff.) called by 
Uhlenbeck (1973 : 32) “the very rigid 
further described in the following terms : 




mechanism 


yy 


and 


The very fact that I. C. analysis applied to different languages leads to 
largely the same results makes it in our eyes highly suspect. [. . .] why should 
it be that in analysing sentence structure one would be confronted with an 
overall picture in which the stri king aspect is not diversity but uniformity ? 
Moreover, from our limited acquaintance with syntactic structures we already 
know quite well how different languages may be syntactically (Uhlenbeck, 

1973 : 32 ). 


I think on© must agree that in the analysis of clauses Bloomfield 
did not succeed in freeing himself from the traditional technique in 
spite of the new name, “ICs analysis”. The reason for this seems to 
me to lie in a common misunderstanding, namely, that of consider- 
ing the clause as a sort of expansion. Behind this is the view, 

facilitated e.g. by Sattssttre (1916 : 170) and Trottbetzkoy’s 
(1939 : 75) terminologies (but not by their statements) that the 
clause is a “syntagm” just like the phrase. True, there are some 
similarities in the structure of these linguistic signs, but there are 
also dissimilarities. Wellsian expansion analysis and its successor, 
Chomskyan PSG, represent, each in its own methods, NP and VP 
as an expansion of S, just as TN is an expansion of N. What is 


wrong here is that S is only a label for NP + VP, it is not itself 
included in them, while N is used in the label NP became it is part 
of the phrase thus labelled. 

Comparing this with other hierarchies, e.g. of the political do- 
main, we may say that a prime-minister is the head of his govern- 
ment but is also part of it, so that he may be said to represent it 
and to have it as an expansion for himself. In this he resembles the 
nucleus of a phrase. But in other kinds of hierarchies, e.g. in the 
Roman consulate or triumvirate, the consuls or the triumvirs are 
not an expansion of the label consulate , nor of each other. They 


constitute the establishment called “consulate 


or 


a 


triumvirate 


yy 


In this they resemble the phrases constituting a clause. And just 
as a triumvirate can replace the consulate, so a tri-phrase clause 
can be substituted for a two-phrase one, as I shall try to show later. 

It is the non-expansive, non-subordinative character of the clause 
as a unit that makes it unfit for the dichotomous, nucleus-satellite 
analysis applicable in phrases. In other words, IC analysis or PS 
grammar, as done to date, are useless in clauses. 
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There are a few facts that prove that a two-phrase structure and 
a dichotomous ICs analysis are not the same thing : 

3.1 First, as Hockett (1958 : 201) has shown so well, a two-phrase 
clause might have constituents that do not obey phrase-division : 

That new book by Thomas Guernsey // 1 haven' t read yet . 

* 

3.2 Second, many sentences have three phrases but are neverthe- 
less divided into two actual ICs : In that case I j -f- I + can't go or 
If that is true // -f I -f can't go (Hockett, 1958 : 200 ; Alyesh- 
merni and Tattbr, 1970 : 157). These are sentences containing a 
sentence-adverb. Sometimes there is more than one such adverb: 
Wells (1947 : § 35) for example wrote the four-phrase sentence 
Clearly , -j- since by our assumption every occurring sequence has a 

meaning , -f- the meaning [•••] + can be described [. . .]. 

% 

# 

3.3 Third, it is a mere coincidence that the English “major type” 
clauses like The king of England -f- opened Parliament is bi-phrasal. 
Many languages (including English) know of some clause-types that 
contain more than two phrases. Of these, the copula clause-type is 
the most frequent. It has threfold concord, e.g. in Greek aoq)dg ovrog 
(palverai “This one seems wise” and the predicative is, syntactically 
and semantically, as linked to the subject as it is to the verb. The 
latter is moreover frequently dispensed with, as in the correspond- 
ing “factitive” type rovrov oo<pdv enolrjae “He made him wise”. 

The customary grouping of copula verb + predicative into one 

is based on an approximative generalisation from the simple, 
intransitive two-phrase clause of the type ovrog fiadl&i “He walks”, 
as Lyons (1968 : 320, 339 f.) remarks. Yet the real justification, 
if any, for this generalisation is not phrase structure revealed by 
the expansion technique, as Wells believed, but some implicit idea 
of the dichotomous actual structural order that does not reckon 
with phrase-borders and is therefore not based on expansion. We 
shall examine the structural order principle in clauses in the next 
section. In the meantime, suffice it that such a method of cutting 
by no means always confirms traditional parsing of dividing the 
clause into subject // copula -f predicative : in American // he cer- 
tainly was! we have predicative // subject -f- copula. 
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4. SOLUTIONS 


4.1 It is mainly the expansion principle in its application to 

% 

clauses that the Dutch School rejects. What is the alternative they 
suggest ? 

12 3 4 

[. . .] in some English sentences, such as John hits the ball the relational 
structure of the phatic layer of the sentence is much better portrayed by 
the graph 

12 3 4 


than by assuming an initial division of 1 versus 2 — 4. The central argument 
for our analysis is that the grouping of J ohn with hits and the with ball has 
nothing to do with the sentence as such. The connections between the member 
of the two pairs exist in the sentence and do not run via the sentence. Our 
analysis has also the advantage of bringing out the fact that the only struc- 
tural break in the sentence is between hits and the , while traditional analysis 
would indicate two such breaks, namely, between John and the rest and 
between hits and the. Moreover, in English there are special formal charac- 
teristics (-s of hits) which express the close relationship between the words 

John and hits (Uhlenbeck, 1973 : 32 — 33. Similarly 1973 : 8, 20 note 4, and 
Reiohltng, 1961 : 15). 

I must say that Uhlenbeck ’s criticism seems to me better than 
his positive suggestions. I don’t see what is the exact criterion here 
for “much better portrayed”. The “structural break” appears to be 
an exaggerated name for what may be called a “syntagmatic break” 
which can, as here, separate a noun object, the ball , from its verbal 
' nucleus. It is no proof of “constituent break”, although it can coin- 
cide with one, as in Well’s ... a man / are . . . 

Second, the concord (-s) in J ohn hits is an overall clause charac- 
teristics. Why take it as a clause-part marking ? In many languages, 
as we saw above (3.3) the copula clause-type shows a tri-phrasal 
concord of gender, number and especially of case. And yet such 
clauses can and should be analysed, in spite of the overall concord. 
They certainly do not constitute one single constituent. 

What Uhlenbeck really has in mind is the linear process of hear- 
ing (or reading), advancing from word to word (Uhlenbeck, 1973 : 
8). But this does not necessarily coincide with the hearer’s structural 
analysis of the sentence. For example, the Reichling-Uhlenbeck 
suggestion does not seem to admit of any discontinuous consti- 
tuents, very numerous in some languages. In the lack of an explicit 
analytical tool, and because all examples are cut by Uhlenbeck 
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close to the middle (Uhlenbeck, 1,973 : 20 n. 4, correcting Chom- 
sky), one sometimes has the impression that they are divided 
according to some principle of breath-groups. But this is nowhere 
explicitly indicated. 

But the most important feature of this method, and which seems 
to derive directly from its preoccupation with the hearing process, 
is its lack of hierarchy. This is what was meant by “ in the sentence, 
not via the sentence” : 


Our analysis has nothing to do with a gradual breaking down of a sentence 
into parts and these parts again into still smaller segments (Uhlenbeck, 
1973 : 32 ; see also 1973 : 8 and Reichling-Uhlenbeck, 1962 : 169 ). 


Partial denial of layering is to be found elsewhere, as in Longacre 
(1960) or in Martinet’s syntax (cf. 1967 : ch. 4), where hierarchie 
means a classification of constructions according to their autonomy. 
Layering in the ICs sense is only accessorily introduced, under 
expansion , modalite etc. This attitude seems to me even more tra- 


ditional than parsing. If there was anything “tantalizing” in ICs, 

* 

it was precisely the essay to establish hierarchical linking in modern 
linguistics . 

It is true that in ICs analysis the phenomenon of coordination 
remained rather neglected. That is why contributions to its treat- 
ment like Longacre’s (1960) or Frei’s (1968 : § 3.232) are in place. 
But coordination covers at least two phenomena (unfortunately 
signalled mostly by the same morphs). Recognising this will help 
to reduce the problem to its real size : 

(a) Coordination within the clause, i.e. between phrases or phrase- 
parts, means the condensation of a few units into one slot of the 
hierarchical structure. This does not alter that structure. Marking 
such coordination by [] we may write [The sons and daughters ] 
of a man [ are and will continue to be ] his children. Similarly, The 
[ slow , lumbering J covered wagon , with the conventional comma be- 
tween coordinate adjectives. 

(b) On the other hand, coordination between clauses, as in The 
wagon pulled the family across the prairie but... is one of the 
sequence signals belonging to the structure of the “macro-sentence”, 
the paragraph or the story, and do not enter the present discussion. 

In consequence, coordination does not constitute a disturbance 


to hierarchical structure. Therefore in the following I shall refer 
only to subordinative constructions. 
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4.2 My own suggestion for the first cut in a clause is twofold : 

I. Treat the clause by the expansion principle in order to register 
the number and identity of phrases comprised in it. The result will 
be the classification of the clause into some clause-type (above, 3.3). 
This will not be considered an analysis into ICs and will not have 
to be dichotomous. Within the phrase this expansion analysis is to 
be continued on a somewhat different line : since phrases (apart 
from the coordinations, discussed above, 4.1) are organized around 
a nucleus, their analysis will take the form of a gradual dichotomous 
breaking into actual nuclei and satellites , e . g . wild / animal keeper 
or wild animal / keeper , according to the actual semantic constitutes. 
This phrase analysis is what remains to stand of classical ICs 
analysis . 

* 

II. Divide again the same clause, this time according to Bloom- 
fieldian “structural order” or, using terms taken from another 
school, according to “actual sentence bipartition” or “functional 
sentence perspective” into the two constituents of the clause-occur- 
rence that are suggested by understanding the whole message car- 
ried by that occurrence, including information drawn from the 
situation and the context. This procedure (which might possibly 
have implicitly guided some of Uhlenbeck’s analyses) is the one 
into the better known constituent and the less known one, or theme 
and rheme (alias theme and propos , topic and comment, presupposi- 
tion and focus, etc.). I use here Halliday’s (1967) terms, adopted 

. 

by him from Czech writers, mainly Mathesitjs, Firbas and Danes. 

Curiously, these writers seem not to know of similar views before 
Mathesius : Hermann Paul with his terms psychologische Subjekt 
and Prddikat , Charles Bally, using theme and propos , and a few 
others. Incidentally, the work of these scholars was nothing more 
than a renaissance of classical and mediaeval grammars up to the 
18th century, for which grammars subiectum and praedicatum had 
only the sense of “theme” and “rheme” (for this see Steinthal, 
1890 : 235—243 ; Schulze, 1935 : 4 ; Jellinek, 1914 : § 599 ff. ; 
Sandmann, 1954 : mainly 79—105, 237). 

Actually a suggestion to incorporate topic-comment analysis into 
ICs analysis has already been made. Hockett, in his textbook, says 
something which at a first look seems the same suggestion as the 
present one. Speaking about the “predicative constitute” in English 
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(which is what is left of the favourite sentence type after intonation 
is lifted away) he says : 

♦ 

The most general characterization of predicative constructions is suggested 
by the terms “topic” and “comment” for their ICs : the speaker announces a 
topic and then says something about it. Thus John / ran away; That new 
book by Thomas Guernsey / I haven’t read yet. In English and the familiar 
languages of Europe, topics are usually also subjects, and comments are 
predicates: so in John / ran away. But this identification fails sometimes 

[. . .] (Hockett, 1958 : 201). 


Hqckett’s proposition, adequate as it seems, did not draw the 


attention it could deserve. A major reason for this is that theme- 
rheme analysis in general was not seriously practiced in Western 
linguistics until recently. But there appear also to be some draw- 
backs specific to Hockett ’s suggestion : 

a. Hockett ’s presentation of the sentence-ICs as topic and com- 
ment does not figure in his chapter of ICs, where it belongs, but in 


a rather hasty listing of the properties of one of the “exocentric 
constructions” in English, viz. the predicative constitute. The terms 
topic and comment, whose origin is not clear to me (Bloch, 1946 : 

167 in Joos, 1957, has topic only), seem to have been used in America 

% 

at that time only sporadically and Hockett himself does not give 
them any serious methodological discussion. 

b. Hockett did not stress that his sentence-constitutes differ 
markedly from those of Wells, and that the latter happen to be 
essentially divergent from the semantic, “structural order” 


ICs 


m 


phrases. In the meantime Chomsky has incorporated Wells’s more 
traditional view into his model and made it current among many 
linguists who had not been ICs practitioners before. 

c. Hockett did not recognise the existence of multi-phrasal 
clauses (above, 3.3). His remaining with the traditional NP + VP 
type made the difference between dichotomous parsing and dicho- 
tomous, topic-comment ICs analysis inconspicuous. 

d. His examples of a topic which is not the subject feature only 
direct objects and sentence adverbs as topics, perhaps because in 
English these can stand in sentence initial; Hockett seems to 
take this as the only place for the topic (cf. Lyons, 1968: 335; 
incidentally, Halliday’s theme is similarly defined [1967 : 212] ; 

the principle might be correct for English, it is certainly wrong for 

* / 

other languages). 

e. Hockett still operated mostly with whole phrases, not with 
phrase-parts, e.g. as comments. Compare Lyons’s John ran aivay 
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(comment in small capitals) vs. He ran away . (Lyons, 1968 : 
336). This again made the topic-comment proposition not easily 
discernible from the old parsing practice. (Note that already Paul, 
1909 : § 197, showed that each of the words in a sentence like Karl 
fdhrt morgen nach Berlin can be psychologisches Pradikat (comment) 
when stressed, leaving the rest to be the topic. Only such examples 
can prove how divorced parsing and theme-rheme ICs are. 

H. Paul’s example of detailed theme-rheme analysis brings us to 
another consideration. If it is true that expansion analysis is possible 
on the clause level as well as on the phrase level (granting the dif- 
ferent results) — why not try to find theme-rheme perspective 
within phrases too? This has actually been done, under different 
names. Paul himself (1909 : § 97) considered the satellite in a phrase 
to be a degradiertes Pradikat (“subordinate rheme”). H. Seiler 
(1960 : 18 ff.) called the better known phrase-part Klasse and the 
newer information within the phrase Selektor. I doubt, however, 
that this dichotomy covers exactly that of nucleus and satellite, as 
Seiler presented it : in his exposition the Klasse is coextensive 
either with the one or with the other, and the Selektor is the rest. 
For example, Modern Greek allows its enclitic possessive personal 
pronouns to stand immediately after the stressed word (rheme) of 
the nominal phrase : 6 xakdq dvr gag fiov “my good h u s b a n d” vs. 
6 xaMg fjbov dvr gag “my good husband ”, with a stressed, rhematic 
adjective covering only part of the satellite. The most elaborate 
essay in this field seems to be that by Halliday (1967), who dis- 
tinguishes between theme-rheme on the sentence level and given- 
new within the “information unit” which has no fixed extent and 
does not coincide with nucleus-satellite division ( Hallipay , 1967 : 
200 f.). Of course theme and rheme within closer, more stable mor- 
pheme groups, e.g. “words” or similar constructions with fixed 
accent and morpheme order are often hard or impossible to dis- 
tinguish ; but their potential use remains . 

Summing up our findings in a tabular form we can see well what 
makes the phrase as a unit different, perhaps more complex than 
the clause: it contains two dichotomies, “nucleus-satellite” and 
“given-new”, whereas the clause has only one : “theme-rheme”. 




V 



TABLE 1 

• # « 

Expansion and Actual Structural Order in Glauses and Phrases 




expansion 


actual 

structural 

order 


theme -rheme 
(actual sentence 
bipartition) 





Division (not necessarily 
dichotomous) into phrases, 
to obtain clause-type, e.g. 

NP VP AdjP : John 

remained foolish . No 
hierarchy among these 
phrases . 


Dichotomous division 
into theme-rheme, e.g. 
That new hook by Thomas 
Guernsey / 1 haven’t read 
yet. 



t 


“actual expansion order” : Hierarchical, 
gradual, dichotomous division into nuclei 
and satellites, e.g. wild / animal-keeper etc. 


Dichotomous division, on 
every layer, into theme- 
rheme (given-new) not 
necessarily coinciding 
with nucleus- satellite, 
e.g. d pov q>lXog. 

Difficulties in ‘ ‘lower 
levels’ ’ . 


Address of the outher : 
Dr. Nimrod Barri 
Linguistic Department 
The Hebrew University 
J erusalem 

9 

Israel 
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